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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


Speaking  Time:     10  Minutes.  All  Regions. 

AIHTOUI'T CSi.'iEl-TT ;     This  is  Station  in  presenting  l\reigh"bor 

ThoJirp son's  rreekly  pRIlfflR  FOR  TOiTlJ  FARMERS  from  the  united  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.    The  subject  of  this  week's  talk  is  FERTILIZERS • 

--oOo— 

This  is  the  first  day  of  March. 

Spring  is  knocking  at  the  door.    And  it  \¥on' t  be  long  until  you  folks 
who  belong  to  the  great  army  of  back-yard  gardeners  will  be  out  with  the  spad- 
ing fork,  digging  up  the  earth,  and  working  the  soil  full  of  manures  and  ferti- 
lizers . 

I  say  you'll  be  working  the  soil  full  of  manures  and  fertilizers  be- 
cause that's  what  a  good  gardener  does.     I  kaow  from  years  of  experience  be- 
hind the  spading  fork  that  growing  gardens  is  a  give  and  take  proposition, 
and  that  you've  got  to  give  the  soil  something  in  the  way  of  manures  and 
fertilizers  if  you  want  it  to  produce  the  best  vegetables,  and  the  finest 
fruits  and  flowers. 

And  speaking  of  giving  a  soil  manure  reminds  me  of  a  little  poem  that 
runs  like  this: 

"That  man  will  find  it  hard  to  live 
Who  takes  and  takes  but  never  gives ■ 
And  if  he  wins  he  is  a  grafter 
Who'll  have  to  face  his  sins  hereafter. 

"So  gardeners  follow  Nature' s  plan 
And  work  in  humus  when  they  can, 
And  feed  the  soil  that  grows  their  truck 
So  it  won't  have  to  trust  to  luck." 

Thiit' s  the  way  Mother  Thompson  and  I  do.    We  feed  our  soil  occasiona,lly 
so  that  the  plants  won't  have  to  trust  to  luck.     Luck  is  not  a  good  fertilizer 
for  plants-    Barnyard  man,ure  beats  it  all  to  pieces.     So  if  you  want  the  best 
garden,  and  the  best  frj-its,  and  the  finest  flowers,  make  your  soils  rich  with 
manures  and  fertilizers. 

But  fertilizers  cost  money ,  and  that' s  what  Liother  Thomp:Son  and  I  are 
short  on.    T7e  haven' t  got  as  much  money  as  usual  this  spring,   so  we  had  to 
figure  out  some  way  of  feeding  the  soil  that  wouldn't  cost  much. 

That's  what  I'm  going  to  tell  you  about. 
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First,  I<m  going  to  tell  you  v/hat  fertilizers  do  for  plasts=--second, 
whe^e  the  3  r^ikin  plant  fertilizers  cone  fron — ■ — and  finally,  how  l^other 
Thompson  and  1  are  solving  the  fertilizer  prooleni  "by  using  hoae-nade  fertilizers. 

T7.  P..  Seattle,  garden  specialist  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  says  that  out  of  the  90  or  raore  chemcal  elements  known  to  science, 
only  about  13  are  used  "by  plajats,  and  that  out  of  these,  only  aoout  4  are  used 
as  fertilizers. 

The  four  chemical  elements  th^t  plants  need,  and  the  4  that  are  co:Tnionly 

added  to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  lime  are;  

N  i t r 0  ge n  — ^pho  spho  ru  s  Potash  cjid  C al  c ium . 

Let's  take  these  up  one  at  a  time  ^ITitrogen,  first. 

Nitrogen  helps  plants  to  grov;  leaves.    And  leaves  play  an  ii^ortant  part 
in  the  life  of  a  plant.     So  Nitrogen  is  needed  in  the  garden  soil. 

~e  get  IJitrogen  from  "barnyard  manure,  rich  soil,  con^jcst,  leguminous 
plants,  and  from  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  cottonseed  meal,  fish 
scrap,  tanke.ge,  and  so  on. 

P"nosp"norus  is  next,    phosphoras  encourages  blossoms  and  seeds.  So 
phosphorus  is  needed  in  the  garden  soil,  especially  where  you're  growing 
flowering  pls-its. 

YIe  get  some  phosp'norus  from  barnj'ard  manure.    But  barnyard  manure,  as 
a  rule,  is  not  as  rich  in  phosphorus  as  it  is  in  nitrogen,  or  potash.     In  fs.ct, 
it' s  a  lilt  tie  short  in  phosphoras.     So  we  get  most  of  our  phosphorus  from  what 
we  call  "superphosphates"  or  from  bone  meal.    Superphosphate  is  made  by  trea,t- 
ing  phosp-hate  rock  with  sulpharic  acid. 

Potash  is  the  third  element  t'nat  plants  need.    Potash  strengthens  ~he 
plant,  a-id  "nelpsthe  formation  of  stem  and  leaf  growth.    And  both  are  important 
in  the  life  of  a  garden  plant.    S'at  too  much  potash  ma;-^  retard  the  blossoming 
period,  so  be  careful  how  you  use  it,  and  consult  your  county  agricultural 
agent  when  in  doubt . 

T7e  get  potash  from  many  sources  barnyard  manure  from  the  pota,sh 

salts  such  as  Sulphate  of  Potash,  and  Muriate  of  potash  and  from  ordinary 

wood  ashes.    'Tood  ashes  are  a  good  source  of  potash,  but  Beattie  says  keep  the 
ashes  dry,  end  be  sure  to  mix  them  thoroughly  and  uniformly  with  the  soil.  If 
you  do-x,' t  they  are  apt  to  burn  the  plants. 

Tlie  fourth  chemical  element  that  a  'olant  needs  is  Calcium.     Calcium  is 
just  another  name  for  lime.     I  won't  say  much  about  calcium  now  except  that 
most  of  it  comes  from  lime  or  lime  products,  and  a  little  from  bone  meal. 

A  great  many  of  the  gardeners  in  our  community  use  wh-at  they  call  a 
complete  fertilizer.    That  is  a  fertilizer  containing  balanced  proportions  of 
Nitrogen,  p'nosphoras,  and  Potash. 


A  complete  fertilizer  contains  the  principal  elements  that  the  soil 
lacks,  except  lime.    An  example  of  a  complete  fertilizer  is,  say  a  4 — 12 — 4. 
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That  .-neans  4  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  12  pet*  cent  6f  phbsplioi^ic  acid  azid  4  per  cent 
of  potash.    The  first  ficare  usually  represents  the  nitrogen  in  the  fertili^ier. 
The  second  figure  usually  fepi^esents  phosphoric  acid  and  the  last  potash. 
That's  the  usual  ordei',  nitrogen  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash. 

Uow  I'll  tell  you  how  Mother  Thc:irpson  and  I  are  solving  the  fertilizer 
problem  at  our  house  this  spring  "by  using  home-nade  fertilizers. 

Mother  Thompson  and  I  have  "been  raising  chickens  for  atout  15  years. 
And  we  have  found  that  chicken  manure  is  one  of  the  best  garden  fertilizers 
that  you  can  get.    It's  rich  in  the  3  chemical  elements  that  plants  need,  and 
is  especially  rich  in  nitrogen.    And  since  we  have  plenty  of  chicken  manure, 
we  are  using  it  more  than  ever  this  spring,  because  like  thousands  of  other 
families,  we  have  had  to  reduce  our  expenses. 

But  chicken  manure  is  not  only  rich,   out  it's  strong,   so  "be  sure  to  mix 
it  thoroughly  and  uniformly  'vith  the  soil  when  you  apply  it. 

Sheep    manure  is  another  good  fertilizer.     It  is  fairly  well  balanced, 
but  a  little  richer  in  nitrogen  than  it  is  in  the  other  elements.     Sheep  manure 
is  fine  for  small  crops  like  carrots,  beets,  celery,  lettuce,  and  the  crops  tliat 
grow  fast,  a:id  need  plenty  of  available  nitrogen  in  the  soil.    One  of  our 
neighbors  is  using  sheep  manure  on  his  lawn  this  spring. 

Cow  insuiure  is  a  good  fertilizer  too.     Cow  manure  is  a  little  shy  on 
phosphorus,  but  it  makes  a  very  good  fertilizer  for  ge.rdens,  and  is  especislly 
fine  for  roses.    We  use  cow  manure  on  our  roses  nearly  every  spring.    We  get 
it  from  our  dairyman. 

Another  good  fertilizer  is  barnlot  or  barnyard  manure.    Barnyard  I'o^nure, 
like  cow  manure,  is  a  little  short  on  phosphor-as,  but  even  so  it  is  one  of  the 
best  fertilizers  you  can  use  because  it  contains  humas,  or  decaying  organic 
matter.    And  that' s  what  gardens  and  lawns  need. 

Still  another  good  fertilizer  is  rich  dirt  from  the  'Toods.  Mother 
Thompson  and  I  get  a  few  sacks  of  rich  soil  from  the  woods  nearly  every  spring. 
We  use  it  on  our  lawn.    We  spread  it  over  the  lawn  by  hazid,  like  a  farmer  sows 
grain.    The  soil  settles  in  the  holes  and  depressions  in  the  lawn  and  fills 
them  up .    When  we  finish  sowing  the  soil,  we  run  the  roller  over  the  lawn  and 
pack  the  soil  in  the  little  holes.    Rolling  not  only  packs  the  rich  soil  in  the 
little  holes,  but  it  levels  the  ground,  and  malces  mowing  easier. 

But  if  you  use  rich  soil  from  the  woods,  be  sure  to  get  it  from  your 
own  land,  or  from  where  you  have  permission  to  get  rich  soil.     I  heard  of  a 
man  who  got  shot  for  talking  rich  soil  from  land  v/ithout  the  owner' s  permission. 
But  of  course,  I  know  you  wouldn't  do  that,  and  I'm  only  mentioning  it  as  a 
matter  of  interest. 

If  your  soil  needs  potash,  and  you  burn  wood  you  can  use  the  ashes 

on  your  soil.    Wood  ashes  are  rich  in  potash  and  lime.    But  be  sure  to  mix  tne 
ashes  with  the  soil  thoroughly  when  you  apply  them.     In  fact,  it's  a  good  idea 
to  alwa^^'s  mix  fertilizers  thoroughly  and  uniformly  with  the  soil.    That  prevents 
the  chemicals  from  burning  the  pla:its.- 
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And  donH  foTr^-et  the  coniposti    i.  cotnppaU  is  nearly  al?/ays  a  good  source 
01  fertilizer,  especially  nitrogen.    But  dbn' t  put  peelings  and  deca'-'ing  fraits 
in  the  garden  coirrpost.    They  migllii  pi-bduce  disease  and  insect  pests  along  with 
the  compost. 

And  now  I'll  repeat  the  lisi:  of  home-nade  fertilizers,   some  of  "'hich 
V7e  are  using  in  our  conraanitv  this  spring.    Here  they  are  6  of  'em. 

Chicken  and  poultry  manure  of  all  kinds.    One  of  the  "best  fertilizers 
for  gardens  and  flowers. 

Sheep  manare- — whole,  ground,  or  pulverized.    A  fine  fertilizer.  Rich 
in  nitrogen,  end  especially  fine  for  fast-growing  garden  plants  and  for  la^'7ns. 

Cow  manure  dried,  or  composted.    Shy  on  phosphorus,  "but  a  very  good 

fertilizer  for  the  garden,  and  especially  fine  for  roses. 

Barnyard  manure.    Low  in  phosphorus,   out  rich  in  humus,  and  one  of  the 
best  general  garden  fertilizers  th^t  you  can  get. 

Rich  soil  from  the  woods.    Rich  in  nitrogen,  and  fine  for  lawns,  flowers, 
and  vegetables. 

Compost.    Usually  rich  in  nitrogen  and  hamas. 

That' s  the  list  of  home-made  fertilizers. 

And  that's  all  for  this  time. 

And  now  in  conclusion.  Mother  Thompson  and  I  cid  you  good-bye  and  good 
luck  until  this  time  next  TJednesday. 


AJITOLTTCSI.ENT :     This  is  Station   in_  _concluding  the  weekly 

PRIMER  FOR  TOTW  FARI.iERS  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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AITO'CUiTCEI'/IEHT;    Another  TZednesday  has  rolled  around,  and  once  nore  it' s  time 

for  Station  to  present  the  weekly  FRILISR  TOR  TO'TIT  FARI.ISRS  from  the 

United  States  Departraent  of  Agricalture .  The  subject  of  this  week's  talk  is 
GARDEN  FRACTICES.    And  here' s  the  message  


— ooOoo  


Sijrini-  is  he 


Hot  officially,  of  course,  because  this  is  only  the  eighth  day  of  March, 

and  spring  doesn't  begin  officially  until  the  tv/enty-f irst  of  March  13 

da:/s  from  now. 

5ut  the  spirit  of  spring  is  alread;/  in  the  air  because  back-yard  gardeners 
are  donning  overalls,   sharpening  their  garden  tools,  and  cleaning  up  their 
gardens.    And  when  you  see  a  town  farmer  in  overalls  out  cleaning  up  his  garden 
at  this  time  o'  year,  you  can  put  it  down  that  spring  is  peeping  around  the 
corner,  and  that  the  garden  season  is  on. 

But  early  gardeners,  especially,  have  one  big  problem  confronting  them 
before  they  turn  raach  soil.    That  problem  is  the  weather. 

Host  gardeners  farm  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather.    And  some,  no  doubt, 
'would  give  a  tidy  sum  to  know  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  'whether  it' s  going 
to  be  a  v/et  year  or  a  dry  year.    Whether  it' s  going  to  be  stormy  or  fair,  and 
whether  it's  going  to  be  hot  or  cold. 

The  correct  answers  to  those  questions  would  tell  you  what  crops  to  plant, 
and  when  to  plant  them;  how  to  cultivate,  and  when  to  do  it.    But  that  kind  of  a 
forecast  is  beyond  the  power  of  man.    About  all  we  can  do  in  settling  the  weather 
is  to  talk  about  it.    And  that  reminds  me  of  a  little  poem  that  runs  like  this: 

"Tnat  is  it  that  moulds  the  life  of  man? 
The  weather. 


7hat  makes  some  people  black,  and  others  tan? 

The  weather, 
yjhat  malces  the  Zulu  live  in  trees. 
And  Congo  natives  dress  in  leaves 
vThile  others  go  in  furs  and  freeze? 

The  '-eather.'* 


Truly  the  weather  shapes  the  destinies  of  man,  and  traly  it  shapes  the 
resu-lts  of  many    back-yard  gardens.    But  there  isn't  much  you  can  do  about  the 
weather  "onless  you  are  amind  to  drag  out  the  garden  hose  and  produce  artificial 
rain  for  the  plants  when  they  are  hungry  and  dry.    And  that,  you  know,  is  expen- 
sive . 
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The  other  prolDlems  that  the  gardener  has  to  settle  are  v7herLi  '.That  and  how 
to  plant.     I  suppose  the  "moon"'  causes  aonie  g-ardeners  more  troulDle  than  all  the 
chickens  in  the  neighborhood,  and  T)i'o'baDly  2iore  disappointments  than  a  hreatc- 
doTvn  on  the  road  to  a  community  riicnic. 

Some  gardeners  feel  that  the;^  simply  must  plant  certain  crops  in  the 
light  of  the  moon,  and  that  certain  other  crops  will  be  a  total  failure  unless 
they  are  planted  in  the  dark  of  the  moon. 

•Then  I  vras  grov.'ing  utd  the  practice  in  our  commanity  vras  to  plant  our  oeans 
on  Good  Friday. 

But  one  of  mj/  "boyhood  jobs  V7as  to  tend  the  garden.    And  I  planted  a  great 

many  beans  and  a  lot  of  'em  on  G-ood  Friday.    But  as  I  recall  we  made  as  good 

beans,  and  about  as  many  of  'em  '.vhen  7/e  planted  on  some  other  day  as  we  did 
when  we  planted  on  Good  Friday. 

Besides,  Good  Friday  isn't  bean-planting  day  all  over  the  country  anyway. 
Iowa  gardeners  plant  -potatoes  on  Good  Friday.    But  Good  Friday  isn' t  a  general 
potato-planting  day  either.    Some  of  the  gardeners  around  Saint  Louis  and  other 
middle  sections  plant  their  potatoes  on  Saint  Patrick' s  Day.    And  certain 
gardeners  in  other  sections  plant  on  still  other  days. 

A  practice  that  is  common  among  the  gardeners  of  one  part  of  the  country 
is  sometimes  not  even  known  among  the  gardeners  of  another  part.    Most  of  the 
practices  are  not  only  local  and  sectional,  but  they  have  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  growth  and  development  of  plants. 

A  few  years  ago  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  undertook 
to  find  out  if  the  moon  has  anything  to  do  with  the  growth  and  development  of 
garden  crops. 

They  planted  a  nu:nber  of  plats  of  potatoes  in  the  light  of  the  moon, 
and  a  number  of  plats  in  the  dark  of  the  moon,  and  checked  and  rechecked  until 
they  were  satisfied  tha.t  the  moon  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  growth  and 
yield  of  potatoes. 

Where  the  soil  and  seed  conditions  were  the  same  they  got  good  crops  of 
potatoes  regardless  of  the  phase  of  the  moon  at  the  time  of  planting.  ¥here 
soil  and  seed  conditions  were  not  favorable  to  the  best  grov/th  of  potatoes 
they  didn't  get  very  good  crops. 

In  other  words,  the  results  of  the  experiments  shov/ed  that  soil  and  seed 
govern  the  results  in  growing  potatoes  rather  than  the  moon,  and  that  it' s 
better  to  put  your  faith  in  good  soil,  and  good  seed,  and  good  cultivation  than 
it  is  to  trust  in  the  moon. 

Some  people  have  an  idea  that-  the  moon  controls  the  weather.  But 
scientists  tell  us  that  it  does  not .     Careful  studies  of  the  records  of  the 
moon' s  movements  have  shown  that  the  moon' s  influence  on  the  weather,  beyond 
a  little  tidal  effect  on  the  air,  amounts  to  practically  nothing. 

The  idea  has  been  expressed  in  an  old  proverb  that  rons  like  this: 
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"The  moon  and  the  v-zeather 
May  change  together; 
But  the'  change  of  the  nioon 
Does  not  change  the  v/eather. 


If  we  ha,d -no  :aoon  at  all, 

And  that  Tvould  surel:/  he  strange; 

\fe'd  still  have  v^eather , 

And  ^veather  the  same." 

Scientists  tell  us  that  the  small  amount  of  light  transmitted  "by  the 
moon  is  not  enough  to  have  any  influence  on  the  grov/th  and  development  of  such 
plants  as  potatoes  and  other  similar  crops  that  grow  "beneath  the  soil. 

W.  R.  Seattle,  garden  specialist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  says 
that  he  doesn' t  pay  any  attention  to  garden  practices  a:ad  superstitions  v/hen 
it  comes  to  planting  out  his  garden  in  the  spring.    He  says  that  he  goes  by 
the  condition  of  the  soil,  and  temperature  ajid  that  when  the  soil  and  tempera- 
ture are  right,  he  plants  regardless  of  whether  it's  in  the  light,  or  the  dark 
of  the  moon.    Tnether  it's  on  Good  Friday,  or  Saint  Patrick's  Day,  and  whether 
it's  on  Friday  the  13th,  or  some  other  day. 

He  says  that  the  main  things  to  watch  in  the  spring  are  not  the  moon, 
hut  the  weather,  the  seed,  and  the  soil .    He  says  that  many  gardeners  fail 
to  get  a  good  stand  of  plants  because  they  use  a  poor  grade  of  seed,  or  "because 
they  fail  to  put  the  seed  in  right. 

He  tells  a  story  on  one  of  his  neighbors  who  wanted  to  plant  some 
carrot  seed  on  a  certain  day  because  he  thought  the  moon  was  right  at  that  time 
but  it  rained  that  day,  and  his  neighbor  didn't  get  the  carrots  planted. 

But  the  weat'ner  cleared  up  in  a  few  days  and  he  got  the  carrots  in. 
That  night  a;.iother  big  rain  came  and  packed  the  ground  so  "nard,  and  so  tight, 
tha.t  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  carrots  came  up.    The  neighbor  said  the  trouble 
was  in  the  moon,  but  Beattie  said  it  was  the  rain. 

He  says  that  you've  got  to  break  the  hard  crust  that  forms  after  a  hard 
beating  rain  before  plants  like  beets,  carrots,  lettuce,  and  parsley  can  break 
through  the  soil.    And  if  it  comes  a  hard  beating  rain  in  a  day  or  two  after 
you  plant  these  crops,  and  you  fail  to  get  that  hard  crust  broken  on  top  of 
the  drill,  you  won't  get  the  best  stand  of  plants  regardless  of  how  good  your 
seed  may  be . 

But  there  are  ways  to  prevent  the  soil  from  baking  and  forming  that  hard 
crust  over  the  seed.    One  way  to  do  it  is  to  lay  a  narrow  strip  of  thin  burlap 
directly  over  the  drill,  and  keep  it  there  until  the  little  plants  begin  to  peep 
through  the  ground,    When  the  plants  start  comina;  through  the  ground,  take  off 
the  burlap,  and  you'll  find  that  the  soil  is  about  right  for  the  plants  to  come 
Up.    Another  method  is  to  sprinkle  a  little  sand  over  the  row  of  seeds. 

If  your  soil  is  too  dry  to  sprout  garden  seed  you  ca-i  remed^y  that  to 
some  extent  by  pouring  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  seed  furrow,  planting  the 
seed  immediately  on  the  wet  soil,  and  then  coyering  them  quickly  with  soil 
before  the  water  evaporates. 
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Another  garden  problem  tha,t  has  at  least  3  ansv^ers  is,  which  way  should 
the  rows  run  in  the  garden?    Some  gardeners  say  east  and  west ,  and  others  say 
north  and  south . 

I've  heen  gardening  for  over  25  years  and  during  that  time  I've  run  the 
garden  rows  in  every  conceivahle  direction,  and  I've  nearly  always  gotten  good 
yields  regardless  of  the  direction  of  the  rows  when  I  planted  good  seed,  in 
good  soil,  and  gave  the  plants  good  cultivation. 

Tjaere  the  rows  run  east  and  west,  the  south  side  of  the  row  will  get  the 
most  sunshine  and  the  plaints  seem  to  develop  more  on  the  south  side  than  they  do 
on  the  north  side. 

Where  the  rows  run  north  and  south,  you  have  a  division  of  the  sunshine. 
One  side  of  the  row  gets  the  sunshine  in  the  morning,  and  the  ether  side  of 
the  rows  get  the  sunshine  in  the  afternoon. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  yields  of  crops ,   it  doesn't  make  much  difference 
which  way  the  rows  run  so  long  as  you  plant  good  seed,  in  good  soil,  ana  give 
the  plants  good  cultivation. 

Bij.t  it  does  mal-ce  a  difference  which  way  the  rows  run  where  you  cultivate 
a  garden  located  on  a  slope .     If  you  run  the  rows  up  and  down  the  slope,  the 
soil  is  apt  to  wash.    And  the  oest  way  to  prevent  that  is  to  run  the  rows  acre ss 
or  around  the  slope  in  circle-like  terraces. 

Tha.t  little  precaution  will  solve  the  washing  protlem  in  oh,  say  80  or  SO 
per  cent  of  the  cases.     So  don't  forget  it  if  your  garden  is  sloping,  and 
inclined  to  wash. 

That'  s  all  for  this  week. 

And  now  until  this  time  next  Wednesday,  Mother  Thompson  and  I  "bid  you 
good  hr/e,  and  good  luck. 


A^llTOCTCEMT:     This  is  Station  in  .    You  have  "been  listening 

to  Neighbor  Thompson's  weekly  PHIr/iSE  ?0R  TC^"  JAEIIERS  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
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AjijiJOUMSLISNT ;     This  is  Station  in  presenting  ITeighlDor  Thompson's 

V7eekly  FRIIER  FOR  TOM  FAPllERS  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   The  NeighDor' s  suhject  for  this  week  is  POULTRY- 

 oOo  

Our  friend,  A.  R.  Lee,  poultry  specialist  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  says  that  what  we  do  ^vith  our  chickens  this  year  depends 
largely  on  what  the  chickens  did  for  us  last  year. 

If  you  were  fortunate  enough  to  ha,ve  a  "bunch  of  pullets  laying  during 
the  season  of  high-priced  eggs  last  fall,  you  are  prohably  enthusiastic  for 
more  chickens  this  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  your  pullets  were  hatched  late,  and  didn't  start 
to  lay  until  Christmas,  and  you  had  to  dig  down  in  your  pocket  to  "buy  feed 

during  the  season  of  high  prices  last  fall  you'll  probahly  change  the  subject 

when  someoody  mentions  chickens. 

Mr.  Lee  says  that  the  average  for  the  "back-yard  hen  should  "be  a'oout  155 
eggs  a  year.    That' s  aoout  10  eggs  more  than  the  average  for  the  farm  flock, 
"out  not  so  much  as  the  average  for  commercial  flocks.    Hens  in  commercial 
flocks  often  average  155  eggs  or  more  a  year. 

And  of  course,  the  more  eggs  a  hen  lays,  the  more  she' s  worth  to  her 
owner.  That's  t"ne  rule,  "but  don't  forget  that  the  time  she  lays  those  eggs 
is  important,  too . 

A  hen  that  lays  a  large  proportion  of  her  eggs  during  the  fall  and 
winter  is  worth  much  more  than  a  hen  that  only  lays  heavily  in  the  spring 
and  soTiimer.    That' s  "because  eggs  usually  "bring  a  higher  price  in  the  fall  than 
they  do  in  the  spring. 

Lee  says  that  a  good  pullet  should  lay  a"bout  40  per  cent  of  her  eggs  in 
the  first  5  months  after  she  starts  to  lay.     If  a  pullet  is  hatched  the  first 
of  April,  and  starts  to  lay  the  first  of  Octo"ber,  she  should  lay  40  per  cent 
of  her  eggs  for  the  year  in  the  5  months  following  the  time  when  she  starts 
to  lay  in  Octo'ber.    In  other  words,  that  pullet  will  produce  a  large  nu;u'ber  of 
eggs  during  the  months  of  Octo'ber,  Novem'ber,  Decem'ber,  January,  and  February. 
And  that  includes  the  season  when  eggs  "bring  the  "best  prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  pullet  is  hatched  in  June  and  doesn't  start  to 
lay  until  Christmas,  she  will  produce  the  "bulk  of  her  eggs  in  January,  Fe"bruary, 
March,  April,  and  May  when  the  price  of  eggs  is  comparatively  low. 


Lee  says  that  Leghorns,  and  t"ne  lighter  "breeds  of  chickens  'Degin  to  lay, 
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as  a  rule,  around  6  months  of  a^e,  and  tliat  the  Reds  and  the  heavier  breeds 
are  ready  for  the  nest  at  froa  6  and  a  half  to  7  months  of  age. 

So  if  you  want  pullets  that  will  be  ready  to  lay  by  around  the  first 
of  October,  get  your  baby  chicks  in  March  or  April.    March  and  April  are  the 
best  months  for  the  early  hatches. 

A  Leghorn  pullet  hatched  the  first  of  April  should  be  ready  to  lay  by 
the  first  of  October,  and  a  Rhode  Island  Red  pullet  hatched  by  the  middle  of 
March  should  start  to  lay  early  in  October. 

So  if  you  want  your  pullets  to  lay  the  bulk  of  their  eggs  in  the  fall 
and  winter,  get  the  baby  chicks  now,  or  as  soon  as  you  can  s"^^  and 
remember  that  March  and  April  are  the  best  months  for  the  early  hatches. 

But  don' t  get  the  chicks  until  you  get  everything  ready  for  them.  If 
the  chicks  arrive  ahead  of  time,  or  before  you  have  the  brooder  ready,  leave 
them  in  the  shipping  box  until  you  can  get  the  brooder  going. 

Leave  the  chicks  in  the  box  they  come  in,  and  put  the  box  in  a  room 
where  the  temperature  is  about  70  degrees,  and  keep  the  chicks  there  until 
you  have  the  brooder  ready.    But  don't  lose  any  time  in  getting  it  ready, 
because  the  quicker  you  get  the  chicks  under  the  brooder,  the  better  off 
they' 11  be . 

As  I  came  in  from  the  office  the  other  evening  I  saw  our  neighbor  Casey 
Smith  cleaning  up  his  little  brooder,  and  getting  the  house  ready  for  baby 
chi  cks . 

Pie  plans  to  have  25  good  pullets  ready  for  the  nests  by  the  first  of 
October.    And  in  order  to  have  25  good  pullets  next  fall,  he's  getting  75 
baby  chicks  this  spring.    And  Lee  says  that's  about  right  because  about  half 

of  the  chicks  are  roosters  some  will  die  and  some  will  be  culls.  So 

out  of  75  chicks  he  expects  to  get  at  least  25  good  pullets. 

After  you  get  the  chicks  settled  under  the  brooder  the  next  problem 
is  to  hold  the  tenperature  of  the  brooder  at  the  proper  level.  That's 
important  too,  because  you  can  spoil  the  whole  brood  of  chicks  in  a  very  few 
hours  if  the  temperature  isn't  right. 

Mother  Thompson  and  I  usually  start  our  brooder  off  at  a  temperature 
of  95  degrees.    We  try  to  hold  the  temperature  at  that  point  for  the  first 
week,  and  then  gradually  decrease  it  about  5  degrees  a  week  "ontil  the  end  of 
the  5th  week. 

After  the  end  of  the  5th  week  we  run  the  tenperature  at  70  degrees 
until  the  chicks  learn  to  do  without  heat. 

And  sometimes  we  give  the  chicks  a  little  heat  on  cool  nights,  or  on 
damp,  rainy  days  even  after  they've  been  weaned  from  the  heat.    We  do  that 
as  a  precaution.    The  chicks  may  not  need  the  heat  to  keep  them  warm,  but 
heat  dries  out  the  cool,  damp  air,  and  keeps  the  house  dry,  and  that's  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  prevent  some  of  the  most  serious  chick  troubles. 
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Tnen  it  comes  to  feeding  "baliy  cliicks  Ilofner  Dhotapson  end  I  follow  the 
most  modem  practice.    Y!e  feed  tlie  cnicl-cs  as  soon  as  vfe  put  them  under  the 
"brooder.    They  used  to  tell  us  not  to  feed  "baby  chicks  until  the  chicks  were 
72  hours  old,  "but  they  don't  tell  us  that  any  more.    The  up-to-date  poultryman 
feeds  his  chicks  no^7  a  great  deal  sooner  than  he  used  to. 

Twenty-four  hours  is  as  long  as  some  poultrymen  wait  now.    Lee  says  that 
chicks  can  "be  fed  any  time  after  they  are  24  hours  old,  and  tha.t  chicks  that 
are  shipped  from  commercial  hatcheries  should  'oe  fed.-as  soon  as  they  are  placed 
under  the  "'orooder. 

We  usually  start  our  'oaoy  c'nicks  on  what  we  call  a  "starting"  mash. 
Tife  generally  figure  that  100  pounds  of  starting  mash  will  z"urnish  enough  mash 
for  100  chicks  for  the  first  4  weeks. 

T7e  give  our  chicks  their  first  taste  of  green  feed  when  they  are  a  week 
old,  and  increase  the  amount  as  the  chicks  get  older.    C-reen  alfalfa,  green 
clover,  and  young  grass  are  among  the  "best  green  feeds  for  "baby  chic"ks,  'out 
any  good,  green,   succulent  feed  will  do. 

Our  chicles  get  their  first  taste  of  hard  grain  v/hen  they  are  3  to  4  weeks 
old.    We  give  them  only  a  very  light  feeding  of  finely  cracked  chick  grains  at 
first,  and  increase  the  amount  as  the  chicks  get  older. 

Chicks  that  are  hatched  around  the  first  of  March  often  fail  to  get 
enough  direct  sunshine.    So  it's  a  good  idea  to  give  the  early  chicks  a  little 
cod-liver  oil  for  the  first  3  or  4  weeks  of  their  lives,  unl ess  they  get  plenty 
of  direct  s-an shi ne .    One  per  cent  of  cod-liver  oil  is  aoout  right,  and  we 
always  feed  it  in  the  mash. 

I've  had  more  than  the  usual  num'ber  of  requests  this  spring  for  informa- 
tion and  suggestions  on  mixing  chick  mashes  at  hom.e.     I  suppose  that's  on 
account  of  hard  times,  and  to  the  "big  supplies  of  home-grown  grains  on  hand. 

Mother  Thompson  and  I  feel  that  we  get  the  "best  results  when  we  use  a 
good  chick  starter  for  the  first  four  or  five  weeks,  and  gradually  change  to 
home-grown  feeds  af.ter  that. 

Young  chickens  will  "begin  to  eat  finely  cracked  corn  dy  the  time  they 
are  3  v/eeks  old.     So  if  you  have  a  supply  of  cheap  corn,  and  can  get  it  cracked, 
you  can  use  that  for  the  scratch  feed  after  the  chicks  are  3  or  4  weeks  old. 
This  fine  cracked  corn  can  "be  used  with  a  mash  of  home-grown  grains  provided 
the  chicks  are  supplied  with  all  the  milk  they  can  drinlc.    If  you  feed  a 
starting  mash  you  don' t  have  to  worry  a"bout  the  milk  "because  most  chick  mashes 
contain  plenty  of  protein. 

If  you  mix  your  oYfsi  mash  this  year  he  sure  to  include  the  lollov/ing  feeds: 
yellow  corn,  other  ground  grains,  and  either  milk  or  meat  scrap.    Mil.c  is  one 
of  the  "best  feeds  you  can  give  young  chicks,  "but  they  need  minerals  if  no  meat 
scrap  is  used. 

Mother  Thompson  and  I  give  our  chicks  milk  as  soon  as  we  put  them  under 
the  "brooder.    That's  the  first  feed  they  get.    But  you  have  to  feed  it  in 
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fountains  to  keep  the  little  rasca.ls  from  getting  into  the  mll-c.  If  vou  don't 
keep  them  out  they'll  get  wet,  and  are  apt  to  chill. 

BaJoy  chicks  like  to  crovrd  around  the  drinking  water,  and  crowding 
is  hard  on  young  chicks.    So  if  you  don't  want  your  chicks  to  crowd  around 
the  drinlcing  vessel,  provide  plenty  of  drinking  space. 

And  don't  forget  sanitation.    The  6  main  points  in  chick  sanitation  are 
clean  chicks,  clean  houses,  clean  range,  clean  feed,  clean  water,  and  clean. 
management . 

Most  poultrymen  observe  the  first  point.    They  start  out  -^ith  clean 
chicks,  crat  lose  out  on  some  of  the  other  points,  and  that's  why  chick  losses 
are  so  Dig. 

But  after  you've  goae  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  getting  good,  clean 
baby  chicks,  why  not  try  to  observe  the  other  5  points  too?    A  great  many 
poultrymen  are  doing  it.    And  Mr.  Lee  says  that  the  poultrymen  who  are  making 
the  greatest  success  are  the  ones  who  observe  the  6  points  of  clean  chicks, 
clean  houses,  clean  range,  clean  feed,  clean  water,  and  clean  management. 

That's  all  for  this  week.  - 

And  now  until  this  time  next  u/ednesday  Mother  Thompson  and  I  bid  you 
good-bye,  and  good  luck. 


AtTNOIMCgl/IEM;     This  is  Station  in  ,  and  you  have  been  listening  to 

Neighbor  Thompson' s  weekly  PSIIOR  FOR  TOiBT  FAHI-ffiSS  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Neighbor  Thompson's  weekly  PPIMEE  FOS  TCWN  MMES^  is  now  on  tfie 
air,  coming  "9  you  from  Station    in   thrc^ogh  the  cooperation 


of  the  'Jnited  States  Department  of  Agricult-jxe 
get  rid  cf  some  of  cur  'Jnwelcome  Visitors  . 


This  week  let's  consider  how  to 


 QO  

The  most  unwelcome  visitors  that  call  at  our  place  wear  fur  coats . 

We  never  return  their  calls,  and  we  do  everything  ^e  can  to  keep  them 
from  calling  again.     That  they  keop  right  on  coming,  and  meddling  in  our  affairs 
And  I  say  "meddling",  because  that's  exactly  what  they  do.     They  poke  their 
nose  in  everything  a>c-it  the  place,  and  they  knew  a  lot  more  about  some  of  our 
private  affairs  than  we  do  ourselves, 

lut  thank  goodness,  they  are  not  peoi^le.    They  are  MICE.     The  most  un- 
welcome visitors  that  call  at  our  house  are  MICE  the  field  mouse,  and 

its  relative  the  ho-ise  mouse . 

Py  "field"  mice  w*  mean  meadow  mice,  and  pine  mice.    ?oth  meadow  mice 
and  pine  mice  have  short  tails ,  while  ordinary  house  mice  have  long  tails ■ 
That's  the  way  you  can  tell  field  mice  and  house  mice  apart.    Field  mice  have 
short,   stubby  tails,  and  heuse  mice  long,  slender  tails. 

As  a  rule,  house  mice  do  their  damage  aro^uid  the  house,  while  field 
mice  do  their  damage  in  the  field,  and  in  the  orchard,  and  in  the  garden,  and 
in  the  lawn,  and  in  the  shrubs  and  the  flower  beds.     Field  mice  probably  do 
more  damage  in  the  average  ornamental  garden,  than  any  other  pest. 

But  you  don't  have  to  put  up  with  mice  nmless  you  want  to.     You  can  get 
rid  of  most  mice,  including  house  mice  as  well  as  field  mice,  by  following  a 
few  simple  mouse-control  Drecautions . 

But  plans  to  get  rid  of  mice  are  like  a  doctor's  prescription.  They 
won't  give  results  unless  you  follow  the  directions . 

If  you  are  having  trouble  with  mice,  and  want  to  get  rid  of  'em,  follow 
the  directions  and  suggestions  of  somebody  who  has  cleaned  mice  out  of  his  own 
TDremi ses  . 


That's  the  way  Mother  'Thompson  and  I  do.    We  follow  the  suggestions  put 
out  by  the  United  States  lepartment  of  Agriculture.     Specialists  of  the  depart- 
ment have  done  a  great  deal  of  experimenting  to  help  people  get  rid  of  mice. 
We  find,  from  experience,  that  their  suggestions  work  right  here  in  this  city, 
and  in  this  part  of  the  country,  when  those  suggestions  are  carefully  followed. 


They  first  suggest  that  you  clean  up  the  nesting  places  so  that  the  mice 
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won't  have  a  place  to  stay.    And  they  s-:;^gest  that  you  do  that  now  or  just 

as  soon  as  you  can  get  to  it,  before  the  mice  have  a  chance  to  produce  a  new  crop 
of  yo^ong  mice  this  spring. 

They  sioggest  you  trap  the  mice  too. 

Trapping  is  one  of  the  most  practical  vjays  to  control  mice  aro"xnd  the 
average  city  home.     Of  course,  you  can  paint  the  "base  of  fruit  trees  with  coal 

tar  solutions  you  can  protect  shrubs  with  screens  and  shields,  aoid  you  can 

keep  the  things  that  mice  like  to  eat  where  they  can't  get  to  them    Those 

are  all  steps  in  the  right  direction,  and  they'll  help  in  the  control  of  mice 
 but  they  won't  completely  solve  the  -croblem. 

The  only  thing  that  will  absolutely  solve  the  mouse  -croblem  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  mice.    And  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  mice  is  to  kill  them.    And  the 
best  way  to  kill  mice  is  to  trap  'em    or  uoison  'em. 

Mother  Thompson  and  I  keep  baited  traus  set  in  our  basement,  and  in  our 
kitchen  all  the  time.     If  a  mouse  gets  in  the  house,  it  visits  the  basement, 
or  the  kitchen  pretty  soon  after  it  gets  in.    When  it  smells  the  bait  in  the 

trap,  and  goes  to  investigate,  it  nrobably  gets  ca'^aght ,  and  that  is  the 

end  of  Mr.  Mouse.    But  it  isn't  a  sad  ending  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Mother  Thompson  and  I  are  about  as  careful  as  the  average  person  in 
keeping  our  place  cleaned  up,  and  everything  in  order.    We  try  to  prevent  mice 
from  coming  i.n  and  getting  a,  foothold.     And  we  do  this  by  destroying  their 
nesting  placf3  tuid  by  keeping  things  clean.    Yet  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do,  a 
mouse  does  slip  in  occasionally.    We  catch  2  or  3  a  year  by  merely  keeping  the 
traps  baited  and  set.     That's  the  way  we  control  the  mice  aroiond  our  hous  e .  We 
kee-c  the  traps  baited  with  fresh  bait  and  set  all  the  time. 

But  when  it  comes  to  cleaning  up  field  mice  in  the  orchard,  and  the  gar- 
den ,  and  aro^jaid  the  shrubbery  beds ,  the  job  is  not  so  »asy.     Trapping  helps 
keep  the  field  mice  under  control,  but  it  doesn't  solve  the  field-mouse  problem, 
if  there  are  very  many  mice. 

We  use  poisoned  bait  for  field  mice,     poisoned  bait  cleans  out  field 
mice  quicker  than  anything  we've  ever  tried,  but  you've  got  to  follow  the 
directions  carefully  if  you  want  the  best  results. 

Casey  Smith,  who  lives  across  the  street  from  us,  has  a  vacant  lot  that 
joins  on  to  the  back  of  his  garden  and  orchard.     The  lot  is  covered  with  a 
grass  sod,  and  the  sod  is  literally  alive  with  field  mice.     Casey  has  more 
trouble  with  field  mice  than  he  does  with  house  mice. 

The  field  mice  live,  and  nest,  and  breed  in  the  sod,  and  slip  out  londer 
cover  of  darkness  and  gnaw  Casey's  cherry  trees,  and  his  shrubs  around  the 
flower  beds.     Occasionally , /extra  nervy  mouse  takes  up  luarters  near  the  house, 
ajid  burrows  in  and  builds  its  nest  under  one  of  Mrs.  Smith's  best  shrubs.  When 
that  happens,  the  Smiths  get  busy.     They  know  from  experience  that  field  mice 
ruin  shrubs  and  ornamental  plants. 

Field  mice  not  only  girdle  the  bark  around  the  base  of  the  plants,  but 
they  cut  and  eat  the  plant  roots  near  their  nest,  and  that  causes  the  roots  to 
rot.     The  runways  the  mice  tunnel  under  the  plants  let  in  air,  and  the  air  dries 
out  the  roots  and  prevents  the  roots  from  feeding  the  plants. 
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So  when  you  find  a  field  mo-ise  aro-^nd  yo-ar  shr-a»s  and  flovi'ers,  get  rid 
of  it  as  soon  as  yo-a  can.     If  you  don't,  that  field  mo-ise  will  ourrow  in  and 
nest,  and  invite  its  relatives  to  join  it.    And  it  won't  take  it  and  its  sis- 
ters, and  its  cousins ,  and  its  aunts,  long  to  Tjdn  your  xlaxits. 

If  you  have  only  2  or  3  mice  you  may  "be  acle  to  catch  them  with  a  trap 
"by  hiding  the  trap  at  the  mouth  of  the  hole.  E"at  if  you  have  very  many  mice, 
you'll  probably  get  better  results  by  using  poisoned  bait. 

That's  what  Casey  Smith  does.    He  claims  it  Tould  tales  a  thousand  traps 
to  catch  all  the  field  mice  on  his  vacant  lot.     3e  he  uses  -poisoned  bait. 

He  always  plans  on  poisoning  field  mice  during  the  spring  months.  That 
not  only  gets  rid  of  the  old  m.ice,  but  by  putting  out  the  poison  early  in  the 
spring,  he  gets  rid  of  the  old  mice  before  they  have  time  to  multiply  and  -pro- 
duce a  new  crop  of  yoimg  mice.     How's  that  for  killing  2' birds  with  one  stone? 

Poison  baits  seem  to  work  better  in  some  parts  of  the  co-ontry  than  they 
do  in  others.    &j.t  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  biological  Survey  have  fo^ond  by 
actual  tests  that  even  -under  the  most  -unfavorable  conditions  a  hea-yy  ap-olica- 
tion  of  good  poisoned  bait  will  kill  enough  mice  to  protect  the  flowers,  and 
the  trees,  and  the  crops. 

Casey  Smith  always  uses  one  precaution .    He  drops  the  poisoned  bait  down 
in  the  holes  so  that  it  will  be  out  of  sight,  and  where  nothing  else  can  get 
to  it.     And  that's  a  good  precaution,  too,  when  using  a  deadly  poison.  Don't 
leave  poisoned  bait  where  children  or  animals  can  pick  it  up. 

This  is  the  twenty-second  of  March  and  time  to  start  the  spring  campaign 

against  mice    both  field  mice  and  house  mice  before  they  start  on  their 

spring  campaign  of  destr-jction,  and  reproduction.     Start  now,  and  get  the  drop 
on  the  mice  be-xore  the  old  mice  produce  a  new  crop  of  yoiong  mice. 

And  now  in  conclusion,  I'll  vm.  over  the  mouse-control  suggestions 

again . 

First,  clean  up  and  clear  out  all  nesting  and  breeding  places  for  mice. 

Second,  paint  the  base  of  trees  with  coal  tar  solutions  where  the  mice 
eat  away  the  bark. 

Third,  use  metal  shields  and  screens  where  you  can't  protect  the  trees 
and  shrubs  any  other  way,  but  even  that  won't  protect  the  roots  from  pine  mice. 

Fourth,  kill  the  mice  by  trapping,  and  by  using  poison  baits. 

For  detailed  information  on  coal  tar  solutions,  and  on  poison  bait  for- 
mulas, see  your  co-unty  agent,  or  write  to  the  United  States  Tepartment  of  Agri- 
culture in  Washington. 

That's  all  for  this  week.    And  now  until  this  time  next  Wednesda^v, 
Mother  Thompson  and  I  bid  you  good  bye,  and  good  luck. 

AOTO^CEMMT:    This  is  Station           in    concluding  the  weekly  PKIIvSS  FO:i 

TOWN  FASlviEHS'  from  the  United  States  Tepartment  of  Agriculture.     The  next  TOWN 
FAPMES  talk  will  be  heard  from  this  station  at  this  time  next  Wednesday. 
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This  is  Wednesday,  the  day  Station 


"cresents  E'eighbor 


Thompson's  weekly  PRBSR  FOR  TOW  FARl.tERS  from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriciolture.     Neigh'oor  Thompson's  su"b.ject  for  this  T^eek  is  FLAMTIITG-  THE  BACK- YARD 
GARDEN.      And  here's  the  message: 


This  is  the  last  V7eek  of  March. 

Spring  is  here,  and  it's  time  to  plant  the  back- yard  garden  in  many  sections. 
In  fact,  this  is  .just  about  the  last  call  most  places  for  those  earl;-  crops  that 
grow  and  mature  while  the  weather  is  cool . 

Mother  Thompson  and  I  have  "been  growing  fruits  and  vegetables  on  the  "back  end 
of  our  lot  for  more  than  15  years.    Vie  thoroughly  enjoy  the  work,  and  expect  to 
have  a  little  garden  as  long  as  we  are  a"ble  to  work  it. 

One  of  our  greatest  pleasures  is  to  get  out  in  our  garden  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  and  dig  up  the  soil,  and  plant  a  few  seeds.     Digging        a  tack-yard 
garden  heats  a  spring  tonic  all  to  pieces.     And  there  is  no  greater  pleasure  than 
to  gro"W  your  own  vegeta"bles  in  your  own  garden,  and  then  gather  and  eat  them  while 
the  vegeta"bles  are  fresh,  and  cri sp. 

But  we  don't  try  to  grow  the  hulky  crops  lV.<e  potatoes  a:id  com  on  the  little 
space  we  have  in  our  "back  yard  "because  there  isn't  room  enough.    We  leave  the  "bulky 
crops  to  the  coiorriercial  trucker  who  has  plenty  of  room.     That's  his  jo"c,  and  we 
give  it  to  him.     Our  plan  is  to  grow  a  few  quality  vegetables  rather  than  trying 
to  grow  a  little  of  everything. 

Back-yard  gardeners  in  the  city  are  faced  with  2  pro"blems  that  the  country 
gardener  doesn't  have  to  wsrrry  ahout.     One  of  those  is  the  location  of  the  garden, 
and  the  other  is  shade . 

I  prefer  a  location  with  a  southern,  or  southeastern  exposure  when  I  can  get 
it,  "because  a  soil  on  a  southern  exposure  warms  up  sooner  than  one  on  a  northern 
exposure,  and  "because  you  can  plajit  your  garden  in  a  warm  soil  earlier  than  you 
can  in  a  cold  soil. 

So  when  you  have  a  choice  of  locations,  take  the  southern  exposure.  But 
don't  lose  any  sleep  over  the  location.     If  the  "back  end  of  your  lot  happens  to 

face  the  north,  just  accept  it  as  is  for  "better  or  for  worse  an.d  cling  to  it 

 and  you'll  never  know  the  difference  in  a  hundred  years.    At  least  that's  the 

was  Mother  T'hompson  and  I  feel  a"bout  the  location. 
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But  you  can't  handle  shade  that  way  "because  vegetables  need  sunshine ,  and 
some  of  them  suffer  unless  they  get  it.     1^.  R.  Beattie,  garden  specialist  of  the 
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United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  says  tha,t  a  garden  ought  to  get  at  least 
4  or  5  hours  of  s"'jnshine  every  day,  and  more  if  possi"ble. 

He  says  there  are  2  kinds  of  garden  shade  build ing  shade,  and  tree  shade. 

Building  shade  is  not  as  hard  on  a  garden  as  tree  shade  "because  it  generally 
shades  the  plants  for  a  few  hours  in  the  morning,  and  a  few  hours  in  the  evening, 
and  leaves  them  exposed  to  the  sun  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Tree  shade  not  only  keeps  the  sun  from  reaching  the  vegetables,  "but  the  roots 
of  the  tree  steal  plant  food  and  moisture  tliat  the  plants  need.    And  there  are  some 
funny  things  about  tree  shade,  too.     I'll  give  you  an  example. 

Mother  Thompson  and  I  have  about  a  fourth  of  an  acre  in  our  back-yard  garden. 
The  rows  are  about  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  run  east  and  west  by  the  side  of  a 
small  drainage  ditch  through  which  a  small  stream  flows. 

I  grow  fine  vegetables  on  the  bank  of  that  ditch  even  under  the  partial  shade 
of  some  big  trees  that  grow  on  the  other  side  of  the  ditch.    But  the  roots  from 
those  trees  do  not  steal  the  moisture  from  my  plants  in  the  garden  because  the 
ditch  supplies  them. 

One  of  my  neighbors  has  been  trjring  for  2  or  3  years  to  grow  a  garden  in  the 
shade  of  a  big  oak  tree  in  his  bade  yard.     But  he  fails  because  the  roots  from  the 
tree  steal  the  food  and  moisture  from  his  plants.     He  says  he  doesn't  understand 
why  I  can  grow  nice  vegetables  under  the  shade  of  trees  and  he  can't.    But  he  for- 
gets that  the  conditions  are  verj^  different.    My  shade  amounts  to  no  more  than 
building  shade  because  the  roots  can't  get  their  supply  of  moisture  without  cross- 
ing the  ditch,  while  his  shade  amounts  to  building  shade  plus  a  bunch  of  thieving 
roots  that  rob  his  soil  of  plant  food  and  moisture.     So  lookout  for  shade,  par- 
ticularly tree  shade,  when  you  plan  your  back- yard  garden. 

When  it  comes  to  soil,  I  prefer  a  rich,   sandy  loam.     That's  the  best  type  of 
garden  soil.    But  it's  not  the  only  tx^pe.     If  you  have  a  stiff  clay  soil,  work  it 

full  of  vegetable  matter  barnyard  manure  if  you  can  get  it.  and  break  up  the 

soil  into  fine  particles,  and  make  a  good  seed  bed,  and  you'll  have  a  good  garden 
soil. 

Sandy  soils  are  all  right,  too.     Some  of  the  finest  gardens  I  ever  saT7  were 
growing  along  the  sandy  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.     Sandy  soils  are  often 
low  in  humus,  and  need  fertilizers,  and  when  you  supply  that,  a  sandy  soil  makes 
a  good  garden. 

But  the  keyiiot- e    to  successful  gardening  is  cultivation.    Turn  the  soil  early 

in  the  spring  the  earlier  the  better,  and  continue  to  worlc  it  the  rest  of  the 

season. 

I  find  from  experience  that  I  make  the  best  gardens  when  I  fork  up  the  soil 
6  or  8  inches  deep  early  in  the  spring,  and  then  go  back  over  it  again  in  a  few 
days  and  cross-fork  it  in  another  direction.     Cross-forking,  or  cross-plowing 
breaks  the  clods,  and  pulverizes  the  soil,  and  that  makes  a  better  seed  bed  than 
plowing  or  forking  in  one  direction  all  the  time. 

After  we  get  the  soil  in  good  shape,  and  the  garden  laid  out  like  we  want  it, 
we  plant  the  seed.    And  we  often  save  ourselves  ^uite  a  bit  of  trouble  by  follow- 
ing 4  simple  precautions. 
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First,  we  never  plant  seeds  until  there  is  enough,  mo isture  in  the  soil  to 
sprout  the  seeds*     Seeds  won't  sprout  in  dry  soil. 

Second,  we  never  plant  the  seeds  until  the  soil  is  warm  enough  to  oring  them 
up*     It's  a  waste  of  time  to  plant  seeds  "until  the  soil  is  warm  enough  to  grow  the 
plants.  ■ 

Third  J  we  find  tha^t  we  get  the  best  stands  of  plants  when  we  plant  the  seeds 
at  the  right  depth.     If  you  plant  the  seeds  too  shallow  or  cover  them  too  deep, 
you  won't  get  the  hest  stand. 

Fourth,  and  last,  we  never  plan.t  until  the  condition  of  the  soil  is  right  for 
planting.     Don't  plant  when  the  soil  is  too  wet,  too  dry,  too  rough,  or  too  cold. 

practical  gardeners  learn  how  to  do  these  things  from  experience.     And  if  you 
are  a  "beginner,  and  want  first  hand  information  on  the  4  points  that  I've  mentioned, 
consult  a  successful  gardener  in  your  community.      Nothing  succeeds  like  success, 
and  the  "best  way  to  learn  how  to  garden  is  to  talk  with  succe ssful  gardeners,  and 
follow  their  suggestions  until  experience     teaches  you  how  to  hoe  your  own  row. 

Most  hack-yard  gardeners  grow  the  common  vegetables  like  snap  beans,  lima 
beans,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  radishes,  cabbage,   carrots,  beets,  onions,  spinach,  and 
turnips.    But  you  don't  have  to  stop  at  that  list  if  you  don't  want  to.     You  can 
grow  as  many  more  vegetables  as  you  have  room  to  grow,  and  as  you  have  the  time  to 
Work.    Room  and  time  are  the  two  things  that  generally  control  the  size  of  the 
average  back- yard  garden. 

If  time  is  the  thing  that  limits,  you  are  up  against  a  stone  wall.     You  can't 
stretch  time,  but  you  can  crowd  some  vegetables  if  you  need  more  room.  Beattie 
says  that  you  can  crowd  such  vegetables  as  beets,  lettuce,  carrots,  radishes, 
onions,  spinach,  and  even  turnips  to  some  extent.    But  he  says  not  to  crowd  the 
bulky  vegetables  like  tomatoes,  potatoes,   snap  beans,  lima  beans,  and  corn.  The 
bailky  plants  need  lots  of  sunshine,  and  should  not  be  crowded  because  crowiing 
shuts  out  the  sUlI shine. 

And  remember  that  there  is  a  difference  between  crowding  and  thick  stands. 
It's  all  right  to  crowd  some  plants  by  pushing  the  rows  a  little  closer  together, 
but  Seattle  says  that  it's  a  bad  practice  to  leave  the  plants  too  tliick  in  the 
rows.     Steal  a  little  space  by  crowding  the  rows,  but  don't  crowd  the  plants  in 
the  rows.     Thin  them  out  to  the  proper  stands,  if  you  want  the  best  vegetables. 

Some  gardeners  say  they  get  the  best  vegetables  when  they  run  the  rows  east 
and  west.     Others  say  north  and  south,     I've  run  rows  in  every  direction  of  the 
compass,  and  I've  decided  that  the  direction  of  the  rov/  is  not  nearly  so  important 
as  seed,  soil,  and  cultivation. 

Mother  Thompson  and  I  put  our  faith  in  good  seed,  good  soil,  and  good  cultiva- 
tion.   And  we've  never  been  disappointed  with  the  results  when  we  had  a  favorable 
season. 

But  remember  that  it  takes  a  good  soil  to  produce  good  vegetables.     And  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  make  a  good  garden  soil  is  to  work  it  full  of  barnyard  manure. 
Sheep  manure  is  also  good.     So  is  chicken  manure,  cow  manure,  compost,  and  even 
rich  dirt  from  the  woods. 
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And-  you  can  alvrays  fall  "back  to  conmercial  fertilizers  wnen  you  can't  get 
the  manures 4     When  I  use  a  cornmercial  fertilizer  on  the  garden  I  usually  get  Yj-hat 
is  commonly  known  as  a  "complete"  fertilizer.     That's  one  that  is  properly  "bal- 
anced.     I  use  a  5 — 10—5  for  our  garden.     I  use  about  3  pounds  of  fertilizer  for 
100  square  feet  of  ground,  and  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  soil  "before  planting  the 
seeds. 

And  now  in  conclusion,  let  me  tell  you  how  I  keep  from  cutting  my  fingers  on 
"broken  glass.     A  hack-yard  garden  is  often  a  "catch-all"  from  the  house,  and  as 
such  it  gets  too  much  "broken  glass.     And  "broken  glass  is  hard  on  yo'or  hands  when 
you  go  digging  around  in  the  soil. 

So  when  I  work  the  soil,  I  pick  up  the  pieces  of  glass  and  any  stones  that 
show  up  in  cultivation,  and  put  them  in  an  ash  can  in  one  corner  of  the  garden. 
I  start  that  program  when  I  turn  the  soil  in  the  spring,  and  I  keep  it  up  the  rest 
of  the  year.     ?iQien  the  can  is  full,  I  send  it  to  the  d-ump.     That  precaution  not 
only  saves  my  fingers  from  painful  cuts,  "but  it  has  just  ahout  cleared  our  garden 
of  hroken  glass  and  stones.     Have  you  ever  tried  it? 

AMOLTTCEMENT;       This  is  Station    in    concluding  Neighbor  Thoinp- 

son's  weekly  FRIMSE  FOR  TOM  FAEMESS  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.    The  next  TOM  lAEMER  talk  will  he  on  LAWMS,  and  will  "be  heard  from  this 
station  at  this  time  next  T7ednesday. 


